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Volume XI, Number 43 


The Indian Communal Award 


Accounts published in this country of the Indian situa- 
tion resulting from the Communal Award and Mahatma 
Gandhi's fast have been so inadequate and so confused 
that we offer this week an analysis of the subject based on 
the most reliable information available. So far as we are 
able to learn such an account has not been hitherto pub- 
lished in America—TueE Epiror. 


The decision of the British Government regarding rep- 
resentation of the several Indian communities in the new 
Provincial Legislatures of British India, commonly spoken 
of as “the communal award,” received rather scant atten- 
tion in the American press until Mohandas K. Gandhi an- 
nounced his intention of fasting to the death unless the 
allocation of an additional special electorate to the de- 
pressed classes in the Hindu community should be with- 
drawn. The situation which the Imperial Government 
faced after the failure of both sessions of the Round 
Table Conference to agree upon the communal propor- 
tions in political representation not only was extremely 
complicated emotionally but also presented a very difficult 
mechanical problem. The territorial extent of British 
India (1,041,000 square miles), the mass of the 
population (247,000,000 people according to the 1921 cen- 
sus),? the variety of religious beliefs and taboos, the 
bitterness of communal feeling, especially between Hindus 
and Moslems, the prevalence of extreme illiteracy (229,- 
000,000 out of 247,000,000 are illiterate) and of poverty, 
make the envisaging of a workable, democratic scheme 
extremely difficult and the creation of adequate electoral 
machinery a Gargantuan task. Added to this the Govern- 
ment faced the certainty that any scheme brought forth 
would be unpopular in India, first, because it would be an 
imposed settlement, and secondly, because in no practicable 
settlement could any group receive all it considered its due. 

In order to understand the award, the intention behind 
it, and the significance of its provisions it will be neces- 
sary briefly to review existing conditions in India. Two- 
thirds of the population of British India (t.e. 163,000,000 
persons) are Hindu, living in a rigid aristocratic social 
system based on caste. Recorded castes and sub-castes 


1 The Indian states are not included in the figures given; British 
India is now made up of nine provinces, including Burma. Under 
the new Constitution the Northwest Frontier Province will be 
included, Sind will become a province in its own right if means 
can be found to finance it as such, and Burma will become a sepa- 
rate political entity. 


2 The 1931 census indicates a 10 per cent increase in the popula- 
tion, but detailed figures are not yet available. 
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number 2,300. Dispersed among them are 59,500,000 
Muhammadans, 11,491,000 Buddhists (96 per cent of them 
in Burma), 2,367,000 Sikhs, as well as Jains, Parsis, 
Christians, Jews, Confucians, Taoists, and other sects. 
Hindus are divided into several groups of orthodox and 
reformed Hindus. Moreover, many races are mingled; 
many different languages and dialects are spoken. In all 
India 220 vernaculars are used, although two or three of 
them are widely understood. Of the geographic, racial, 
communal and lingual dividing lines no two coincide. 
Hinduism and Islam are essentially opposed, the former 
being aristocratic and complex, subtle and various, the 
latter simple, exacting and hard. 

The existing franchise, based on property, is inadequate 
and results in many inequities. Even so, great difficulty 
has been encountered in setting up electoral machinery to 
care for it. Illiteracy and inexperience are the principal 
impediments. Competent polling officers are far too 
scarce. The Indian people, however, are quick to assimi- 
late new political institutions. Much interest has been 
shown in the vote and it is evident that the populace on 
the whole is interested and anxious to exercise its voting 
rights. Many educated persons are excluded by the prop- 
erty requirement. Junior members of composite Hindu 
families do not hold property in their own right; nor do 
Indian women generally. It is planned to revise the basis 
so as greatly to extend the franchise, as recommended by 
the Indian Franchise (Lothian) Committee. This, of 
course, will increase the difficulties of setting up adequate 
machinery for its exercise. 


Tue Existinc ELectorat System 


The existing system of popular representation in the 
Provincial Legislative Councils of British India is set 
forth in the Electoral Rules which were laid down in con- 
nection with the Government of India Act of 1919. The 
bill introduced pursuant to the Montague-Chelmsford 
Report embodied changes which are usually referred to 
as the Reforms of 1919. The Reforms at first applied 
only to the eight Governors’ provinces of British India— 
the Madras, Bombay and Bengal Presidencies, the Cen- 
tral Provinces, the United Provinces, Bihar and Orissa, 
the Punjab, and Assam. When Burma became a Gov- 
eh Province in 1923 the Reforms were applied to 
it also. 

In the provincial legislatures (called Legislative Coun- 
cils) 70 per cent of the members must be elected (in 
Burma 60 per cent); not more than 20 per cent may be 
“official” members (officials appointed by the Governor 
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who may be either European or Indian) ; and a few may 
be nominated—i.e. appointed—by the Governor for the 
purpose of securing representation for neglected groups, 
of adjusting inequalities, or of filling undesirable gaps. 

Franchise—The normal franchise qualifications consist 
of residence in the constituency coupled with the payment 
of a small amount in land revenue, rent, or local rates in 
rural areas, and municipal rates in urban areas.’ Per- 
sons who pay income tax are also eligible, as are retired, 
pensioned or discharged officers or men of the regular 
forces. These requirements admit only one-tenth of 
the male population and a large proportion of the vot- 
ers are illiterate. Symbols are used together with the 
names of candidates on the ballot papers, and a thumb 
impression is accepted in lieu of signature. The Legisla- 
tive Councils were empowered to remove the sex barrier 
to suffrage and all nine have done so. The number of 
female voters, however, is very small, less than one per 
cent of the adult female population, except in Madras 
and Burma. 


Electorates —The general (or “non-Muhammadan”) 
electorate includes Hindus, Jains, Buddhists, Parsis, 
Jews, adherents of tribal religions and of other unspeci- 
fied religions (such as Confucians, Taoists, Arianists, 
Shintoists, spirit worshippers, etc.), and all who are not 
enumerated by religion. 


The Moslem community has been a separate electorate 
since 1909. Under the Morley-Minto Reforms of that 
date Moslems voted also in the general constituency.* 
Under the 1919 provisions they ceased to vote in the 
general constituency and the proportion of Muhammadan 
seats in all the provincial councils was laid down, based 
on the Lucknow Pact—an agreement between the Indian 
Congress and the All-India Muslim League in Lucknow 
in December, 1916, which was on an All-India ratio basis. 
The result is that the ratios of seats to population ratios 
are far from constant in the several provinces.® 


The Sikhs of the Punjab have a separate electorate. 
They constitute 11.1 per cent of the population and 24.1 
per cent of the voters and have 17.9 per cent of the com- 
munal seats in the legislature. Among them are many 
ex-soldiers and numerous prosperous farmers. 


Three other communities have separate electorates in 
certain areas only: Indian Christians in Madras; Anglo- 
Indians in Bengal, Madras and Burma; and Europeans 
in Bengal, Bombay, Madras, the United Provinces, Bihar 
and Orissa, and Burma.® 


Seats varying in number from 15 in Bengal to 2 in the 
Punjab, with a total of 51 in all provinces, are assigned 
to the following groups as special constituencies, to be 
filled by election among themselves: chambers of com- 
merce, and trade, mining and planting associations. 
These constituencies cover the whole provincial area and 


3 Requirements differ somewhat in different constituencies in 
order to meet varied conditions. 


4 These arrangements did not apply to the Punjab because the 
Moslems had a ‘population majority there, to the Central Provinces 
which had no Council, or to Burma whose council was in process 
of nomination. 

3 In Bengal and the Punjab Moslems have a population majority 
but, because of the comparative poverty of their community, a 
voting minority. In Bengal the seats assigned to them are fewer 
than the population ratio would indicate, and in the Punjab more 
numerous, 

6In all other provinces except Assam these three groups are 
represented by 1 nominated member each, save that in the Central 
Provinces Indian Christians have no special representation and 
Anglo-Indians and Europeans have but 1 joint seat. 
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disregard communal divisions and the electors vote also 
in the general electorates. The seats represent the man- 
— of business, not the employes, and usually from 
30 to 32 are won by Europeans. In all provinces except 
Burma and Assam from 3 to 6 seats are reserved for a 
special constituency of the large landholders. In Bengal 
2 seats, and 1 in each of the other provinces except As- 
sam, are reserved for the university constituency. Elec- 
tion is by graduates of over seven years’ standing and the 
members are almost invariably Hindus. 

A method devised for protecting certain interests is 
called reservation of seats. While the number of seats is 
guaranteed, choice of the actual occupants is by general 
constituency vote. In Madras and Bombay non-Brahman 
Hindu majorities are protected from strongly intrenched 
Brahman minorities, 

A further method of protection for unrecognized or 
neglected groups is “nomination”—equivalent to appoint- 
ment—by the Governor of representatives to look after 
their interests. This is the method used on behalf of the 
Depressed Classes.*. The figures range from 1 to 10 seats. 
The same method is in use for the workers in organized 
industry, the number of seats ranging from 1 to 3. 


PROVISIONS OF THE COMMUNAL AWARD 


The scope of the communal decision, as stated by the 
Government, was confined to arrangements for represen- 
tation of British Indian communities in the Provincial 
Legislatures. The Government took the position that de- 
cisive action was imperative but incorporated what 
amounted to an invitation to the Indian groups to agree 
upon a more satisfactory arrangement. Paragraph 4 
says: “His Majesty’s Government wish it to be most 
clearly understood that they themselves can be no parties 
to any negotiations which may be initiated with a view 
to the revision of their decision, and will not be prepared 
to give consideration to any representation aimed at se- 
curing the modification of it which is not supported by 
all the parties affected. But they are desirous to close no 
door to an agreed settlement should such happily be forth- 
coming. If, therefore, before a new Government of 
India Act has passed into law, they are satisfied that the 
communities who are concerned are mutually agreed upon 
a practicable alternative scheme, either in respect of any 
one or more of the Governors’ Provinces or in respect of 
the whole of British India, they will be prepared to 
recommend to Parliament that that alternative should be 
substituted for the provisions now outlined.” This open 
door left by the Government for agreement among the 
different groups seems to have been largely overlooked 
and considerable misunderstanding of both the decision 
and Mr. Gandhi’s action resulted. 

Additional provision for revision is made in Paragraph 
6, as follows: “Provision will be made in the Constitu- 
tion itself to empower a revision of this electoral arrange- 
ment (and the other similar arrangements mentioned be- 
low) after 10 years with the assent of the communities 
affected, for the ascertainment of which suitable means 
will be devised.” 

By way of interpreting and defending the award Mr. 
MacDonald said: “Our duty was plain. As the failure 
of the communities to agree amongst themselves had 
placed an almost insurmountable obstacle in the way of 
any constitutional development, it was incumbent upon 
the Government to take action. [In accordance, therefore, 
with the pledges that I gave on behalf of the Government 


7 Except in the Punjab, Burma and Assam, where the problem 
of untouchability hardly arises. 
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at the Round Table Conference, in response to repeated 
appeals from representative Indians, and in accordance 
with the statement made to the British Parliament and 
approved by it, the Government are today publishing a 
scheme of representation in the Provincial Assemblies 
that they intend in due course to lay before Parliament, 
unless in the meanwhile the communities themselves agree 
upon a better plan. 

“We should be only too glad if, at any stage before the 
proposed bill becomes law, the communities can reach 
agreement amongst themselves. But guided by past ex- 
perience the Government are convinced that no further 
negotiations will be of any advantage, and they can be no 
party to them. They will, however, be ready and willing 
to substitute for their scheme any scheme, either in respect 
of any one or more of the Governors’ Provinces or in 
respect of the whole of British India, that is generally 
agreed and accepted by all the parties affected.” 

General Electorate—All qualified electors, who are not 
voters in a Muhammadan, Sikh, Indian Christian, Anglo- 
Indian, or European constituency, will be entitled to vote 
in a general constituency. 

The general (or “non-Muhammadan”) electorate re- 
mains the same as before. 

Separate Electorates—Moslems and Europeans and the 
Sikhs in the Punjab and the Northwest Frontier Province 
vote in separate electorates. Communal electorates for 
each of these groups will cover the whole area of each 
province, apart from areas excluded as “backward.” 

Indian Christians will also have separate electorates, 
but these will, because of difficulties, except possibly in 
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Madras, be formed “only in one or two selected areas in 
the Province.” Indian Christian voters in these areas 
will not vote in a general constituency. Indian Christian 
voters outside these areas will vote in a general con- 
stituency. 

Anglo-Indians will vote by separate electorate, and it 
is at present intended, “subject to investigation of any 
practical difficulties that may arise, that the Anglo-Indian 
constituencies shall cover the whole area of each Province, 
a postal ballot being employed; but no final decision has 
yet been reached.” 


Special Constituencies—As before, special constitu- 
encies are arranged for electing representatives of com- 
merce and industry, through chambers of commerce, and 
of mining and planting interests, through their associa- 
tions. Landholders retain their special electorate also, 
but that of the University group has not yet been decided 
upon. In addition, a special Labor constituency is 
created. 

A special constituency was devised for the Depressed 
Classes, those electorally qualified receiving thereby a 
second vote for the purpose of choosing their own repre- 
sentatives to fill special seats assigned to them. It was 
intended that “these constituencies should be formed in 
selected areas where the depressed classes are most nu- 
merous, and that, except in Madras, they should not cover 
the whole area of the Province. 4 

“The precise definition in each Province of those who 
(if electorally qualified) will be entitled to vote in the 
special Depressed Class constituencies has not yet been 
finally determined. It will be based as a rule on the gen- 


TABLE I 


ALLOCATION OF SEATS IN PROVINCIAL LEGISLATURES (Lower House only) 
Nore: The figures in parentheses indicate the number of women included in the figure above. 


Commerce 


Repre- & Indus- 
sentatives try, Min- 
from ing and Land- Univer- 
Depressed Backward Muham- Indian Anglo- FEuro- Planting, holders, sity, Labor, 
Province General asses Areas Sikh madan Christian Indian pean Special(a) Special Special Special Total 
DEMNOE icc cnndntndecsceinedeecuwres 134 18 1 0 29 9 2 3 6 6 1 6 215 
(6) 
Bombay (including Sind).......... _ 10 1 0 a 3 2 4 8 3 I 8 200 
Me (c) 0 0 2 dy 11 19 5 2 8 250 
United Provinces ........e..eeeees (ay 12 0 0 bs 2 1 2 3 6 1 3 228 
( 0 0 2 1 1 1 5(d) 1 3 175 
Bihar and Orissa ..... oecsecnsonses (3) 8 0 ob 2 1 2 4 5 1 4 175 
Central Provinces (including Berar) a 10 1 0 14 0 1 1 2 3 1 2 112 
( 9 0 34 1 0 1 11 0 0 4 108 
e) 
North-West Frontier Province..... 9 0 3 36 0 0 0 2 0 0 50 
Bombay (without Sind)........... sy. b) 10 1 0 is 3 2 3 2 1 7 175 
19 0 0 0 34 0 0 2 2 0 1 60 
(1) (1) 


(a) The composition of the bodies through which election to these seats will be conducted, though in most cases either predominantly European or predominantly 
Indian, will not be statutorily fixed. It is, accordingly, not possible in each Province to state with certainty how many Europeans and Indians resnectively will be 
returned. It is, however, expected that, initially, the numbers will be approximately as follows: Madras, 4 Europeans, 2 Indians; Bombav (including Sind), 5 
Europeans, 3 Indians; Bengal, 14 Europeans, 5 Indians; United Provinces, 2 Europeans, 1 Indian; Punjab, 1 Indian; Bihar and Orissa, 2 Euroneans, 2 Indians; 
Central Provinces (including Berar), 1 European, 1 Indian; Assam, 8 Europeans, 3 Indians; Bombay (without Sind), 4 Europeans, 3 Indians; Sind, 1 European, 


1 Indian. 
(b) Seven of these seats will be reserved for Mahrattas. 


(c) As explained in paragraph 9 of the statement [the Government’s decision] the number of special Depressed Class seats in Bengal—which will not exceed 
10—has not yet been fixed. The number of General seats will be 80, less the number of special Depressed Class seats. = : 

(d) One of these seats is a Tumandar’s seat. The four Landholders’ seats will be filled from special constituencies with joint electorates. It is probable, from 
the distribution of the electorate, that the members returned will be one Hindu, one Sikh, and two Muhammadans, 

(e) This woman’s seat will be filled from a non-communal constituency at Shillong. 
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eral principles advocated in the Franchise Committee's 
Report.” The Government “do not consider that these 
special Depressed Classes constituencies will be required 
for more than a limited time. They intend that the Con- 
stitution shall provide that they shall come to an end after 
20 years if they have not previously been abolished under 
the general powers of electoral revision referred to in 
Paragraph 6.” 

Interpreting this provision, Mr. MacDonald said: “Our 
main object in the case of the Depressed Classes has been, 
while securing to them spokesmen of their own choice in 
the legislatures of the provinces where they are found in 
large numbers, at the same time to avoid electoral ar- 
rangements which would perpetuate their segregation.” 

Keserved Seats —In each general or communal elec- 
torate a small number of seats are reserved for women, 
such women to be elected by the whole constituency of 
such electorate. The award stated that the Government 
attaches great importance “to securing that the new legis- 
latures should contain at least a small number of women 
members. ‘They feel,” it said, “that at the outset this 
object could not be achieved without creating a certain 
number of seats specially allotted to women.” In order 
that women members “should not be drawn dispropor- 
tionately from one community,” it was found necessary 
to limit the electorate “for each special woman’s seat to 
voters from one community.’$ 


Nomination—This method of filling seats has been 
done away with except in the case of the “official bloc,” 
which if it receives the treatment indicated by that ac- 
corded the European constituency will be greatly reduced. 

The method of choosing representatives from backward 
areas is still under investigation. The question of Second 
Chambers in the Provinces is also still to be decided. 

In explanation of the figures for Bombay and Sind 
given in Table I, the award explained that the Government 
“have already accepted the principle that Sind should be 
constituted a separate Province, if satisfactory means of 
financing it can be found.” Since the financial problems 
involved are still to be reviewed two sets of figures are set 


forth. 
APPARENT MERITs OF THE DECISION 


The award, in spite of its unpopularity, repays study. 
Action was substituted for a deadlock. The imminent 
imposition of a concrete system forced the abandonment 
of inter-group bickering in India. Recalcitrants faced 
submersion if they failed to cooperate. 

Representation of Labor—For the first time Labor is 
democratically represented. It seems significant that Mr. 
MacDonald finds this step acceptable to a Conservative- 
dominated Government in Great Britain. 

The growth of the trade union movement in India is 
retarded by the migratory character of urban labor, which 
is largely male, rural householders and laborers going to 
the city in seasons when they would not be busy on the 
land and in times of poor crops. They leave their families 
at home and return when'‘conditions are more satisfactory. 
There is little snemployment among artisans and manual 
workers except in poor crop seasons, when workers flock 
to the towns and glut the labor market. The serious un- 
employment is among the middle educated class. The 
urban electorate, being largely propertyless, shows less 
interest in its franchise right than the rural. 

It should be noted that in respect to Labor communal 
lines have been ignored. 


8 Subject to one exception, see note (e) to Table I. 
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Position of Women Improved—A tremendous stimu- 
lus is given to the relegation of the purdah system in the 
strengthening of women’s political independence. While 
the feminists desired a special electorate for women simi- 
lar to that of Labor, cutting across communal lines, it 
seems extremely questionable if that would be admissible. 
The mass of Indian women will need much encourage- 
ment if they are to take part in public life or in the 
woman’s movement. Comparatively few might be ex- 
pected to step out from their community group for the 
purpose. The objection of the Hindu group to a second- 
ary and temporary delimitation of its Untouchables, 
would indicate a similar reaction to the suggestion of 
separating the women. There is reason to believe that 
the woman’s movement will gain more among the Hindu 
women by the proposed arrangement. 


Untouchables Represented—The support given to the 
Depressed Classes group by Government recognition was 
probably the longest step toward democracy that had been 
taken up to that time in Indian affairs. Its result has 
been an astonishing stride forward. The method has its 
unhappy features, however, which will be further 
discussed. 


Reform in “Official Bloc’”—It would seem that the de- 
crease in European representation from 132 seats to 59, 
although the total number of seats in the legislatures has 
been increased, is a significant official recognition of the 
principle of abolition of the “official bloc” in local 
legislatures. 


OBJECTIONS TO THE DECISION 


Conservative Weighting—Aside from the question of 
communal representation, fault is found with the award 
on the ground that special conservative interests sympa- 
thetic to Government policies have been unduly weighted. 
Great financial interests, in India as elsewhere, are of 
course predominantly conservative. It is difficult to de- 
termine the merits of the nationalist charge that pur- 
posely the proportional representation has been conserva- 
tively weighted against that Party. The strength of the 
National Congress is difficult to estimate. The Govern- 
ment of India maintains that many persons who would 
otherwise be unemployed are retained by the Congress 
for the purpose of active disturbance. It states, too, that 
urban activities give no indication of rural conditions, 
interest in the nationalist program being practically non- 
existent in many areas. On the other hand, the financial 
support the Congress received from the merchant class 
during the civil disobedience campaign was a surprise to 
the Government of India. So, too, was the extent to 
which women gave its activities their enthusiastic support, 
coming out from the seclusion of purdah for the purpose. 
India in 1930-31, a report to Parliament on the moral and 
material progress and condition of India, published in 
1932, contains the statement that “unquestionably, na- 
tionalist sentiment has now spread far and deep through- 
out the whole structure of Indian society, and is capable 
of stimulating an enthusiasm which cannot but evoke 
respect.” It is probably safe to say that the Congress’ 
claims are to some degree optimistic, but the nationalist 
movement appears to have made considerable and steady 
progress. 

It should be noted here that the Congress is nationalistic 
rather than democratic. Its membership is limited and 
consists largely of high-born Hindus. Its financial pro- 
gram is directed principally toward the elimination of 
British and the protection of Indian industrial enterprise. 
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Its insistence on high tariff protection for native factories 
suggests that if the Congress should succeed in putting 
its program into effect the result would be, in view of the 
uneconomic methods of Indian entrepreneurs, an enrich- 
ment of native industrial capital at the expense of Indian 
labor and the Indian consumer. Control, W. Y. Elliott, 
professor of government at Harvard University, believes, 
would be in the hands of “a native oligarchy.” He 
points out that in planning the proposed federation the 
states have already refused to make labor legislation a 
federal power.® ‘Thus, factories will receive protection 
and, because federal India can not enter into interna- 
tional labor conventions, will practically escape control. 


Protection of Landholders—Continued protection for 
the great landholders as a class raises a serious question. 
While it is true that the more aggressive political activity 
is found in urban centers, there is ground for the con- 
tention that in a country so predominantly agricultural 
as India the landholders should not require special po- 
litical protection, except possibly in certain areas where 
they are greatly in the minority. The measure, in all 
probability, is intended to offset the danger of an undis- 
criminating use of power, under the new régime, by in- 
dustrial capitalists. 


Definition of Depressed Classes—The necessity of de- 
fining the term “Depressed Classes” is probably the most 
vulnerable feature of the arrangement for their represen- 
tation, if not of the whole award. For practical working 
purposes some definition will be obligatory if the group is 
to be treated in any special manner. It appears that little 
but harm can result from sharpening dividing lines at a 
juncture when India’s social and spiritual progress de- 
pends on their disappearance. 

Great difficulties would be presented also by the fact 
that many aboriginals who have never been absorbed into 
Hinduism are enumerated in the census with the De- 
pressed Classes. The census taker would face a problem 
that has baffled ethnologists. 


CoMMUNAL DISSATISFACTION 


The decision raised a storm of protest in India, all 
groups finding some fault with the provisions but on 
widely differing grounds. Many Indian moderates, how- 
ever, representing every community, felt that the award 
should be accepted and an attempt made to operate it as 
the only workable plan presented and in consideration of 
the fact that India herself had failed to agree on any 
scheme. 

With the numerical allotment every community is at 
odds, the Moslems only mildly, since they received prob- 
ably all they really expected; the Hindus, as the prepon- 
derant group, and the Sikhs bitterly, also the Indian 
Christians and the Europeans. 

The total 1,513 seats of the legislatures were allocated 
as follows: 


Y. Elliott. 


The New British Empire, p. 191. 
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According to the Manchester Guardian, Moslem domi- 
nance in Sind and the Northwest Frontier Province is 
assured. In two other provinces, Bengal and the Punjab, 
they claimed as their due an absolute majority. In Ben- 
gal the European group will hold the balance of power 
and in the Punjab the Moslems must secure three of the 
seats allotted to the landowners in order to dominate. In 
Assam the Hindus will require the support of smaller 
groups, but in the other five provinces they will have an 
absolute majority. This means that there are two Mos- 
lem provinces, five Hindu provinces, and three in which 
the majority will have to work with representatives of 
particular interests. The Moslems object to their treat- 
ment in the Punjab and in Bengal. The Hindus will 
protest about Assam and, a little, about the Punjab. The 
two groups find a common grievance in the treatment of 
Europeans and commercial interests. 

Hindus complain that the weightage given to other 
groups is always taken from them. This results from 
the fact that theirs is not a Hindu but a general electorate, 
composed of many groups and the less self-conscious 
minorities. Only the more politically active and group- 
conscious minorities have secured separate constituencies. 
The general constituency is largely Brahman controlled. 

The Sikhs feel that they have been poorly treated in 
view of their importance in military affairs. They con- 
stitute about one-ninth of the total population in the 
Punjab. While the Simon Commission considered it 
reasonable to give the Sikhs some weightage, “especially 
as the community’s representation at the Center must 
depend on the influence they can exert in a single prov- 
ince,” they reported that the proportion of provincial 
seats now held appeared to be sufficient. The com- 
munity claimed as its due 30 per cent of the communal 
seats in the Punjab legislature. Their percentage has 
been increased from 17.9 to 18.3; in the new legislature 
of the Northwest Frontier Province they receive 3 seats. 

Indian Christians are divided in opinion. In the minds 
of many, separate electorates seem to be contrary to the 
main tenets of Christianity. But many of the com- 
munity’s adherents are recruited from the lower castes, 
and converts from the higher castes tend to carry over a 
strong sense of social position. In the religious realm the 
effect of the strengthening of the old communal ties 
through communal grouping is feared and also the breed- 
ing of dissension. In the political field the Indian Chris- 
tian community is conscious of weakness and feared the 
numerical effect on their group of the double vote pro- 
posed for the Depressed Class Hindus. 


INDIAN Press COMMENT 


Considerations of space must sharply limit quotation 
here from interesting comment in the Indian Press. A 
few typical examples follow: 

K. Chandy, a prominent Christian of Travancore, a 
state in the south of India, points out that in India, as in 
England—and we may add, elsewhere as well—financial 
prestige and conservatism are linked. “Whereas the Gov- 
ernment of India was unable successfully to finance its 
loan at a high rate of interest when the issues [of the 
British elections] were in doubt,” immediately following 
the Conservative victory in England the Government of 
India’s “recent loan at a lower rate was subscribed with- 
in three hours at a time when all Congress leaders are 
in jail. This loan must have been taken up almost en- 
tirely by Mdians.” Approbation and condemnation of 
the award he finds depend on communal predominance. 
“It is clear as daylight to those whose eyes are not 
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blinded, whether by success or through prejudice, that 
Indian leaders, Hindus, Moslems, Nationalists, Khila- 
fatists, have all been attempting all these years, and in 
the result successfully attempting, to establish communal 
predominance under forms of parliamentary democracy.” 
His conclusion is that if India wants Indian capital used 
in India the country must make terms in some way with 
the status quo; that the predominance of any one com- 
munity is not democracy, and balance between all is stale- 
mate; and that in the presence of communal divisions 
party government is impossible. Wherefore, “there is 
no possibility of peace and progress unless Hindus and 
Moslems either cease to attach to their religion or com- 
munity the present amount of importance, or find out a 
cooperative way of government in which a mere majority 
which would often be communal shall not rule over the 
minority.” (/ndian Social Reformer, September 3.) 

A. C. Mukerji, secretary of the National Missionary 
Society: “Our best minds were represented at the Round 
Table Conference and in spite of all their efforts they 
were not able to come to any agreement on the question. 
. .. It is incumbent on us now to accept the award for 
the time being, but to relax no efforts to heal our differ- 
ences and come to an understanding that will satisfy 
everybody. . . . 

“Having said this, I have no hesitation in saying that 
certain patent injustices have been done. If the entire 
award had been given on the basis of a uniform principle 
throughout, no justifiable complaints could be made. 
Why should a majority community anywhere need pro- 
tection? . . . Again, why could not the same proportion 
of weightage be allowed in the case of all minorities alike? 
. .. The distribution of seats among the different com- 
munities will not bear scrutiny.” (The Guardian, Chris- 
tian weekly, September 1.) 

Nawab Ahmadyar Daultana, secretary of the Unionist 
Party and representative of Moslem landholders in the 
Punjab Legislative Council: “A careful study of the 
terms of the award leaves no room for doubt that the 
British Government, despite the many difficulties and 
complexities of the problem, have, with their usual states- 
manship and skill, found a solution of this riddle which 
cannot but be admired by those who care to judge it on 
its merits and without bias.” (Times of India, August 
18.) The Central Muslim Federation, Delhi, in a mani- 
festo on the communal award warned Muslims who were 
pleading for its rejection that they are following “a wrong 
and suicidal policy.” (Delhi correspondent, Times of 
India, August 22.) B.C. Chatterjee: “I hold the view 
. . . that the proper representation of Hindus and Mus- 
lims in the Bengal Legislative Council ought to be on the 
basis of a perfect equality between them... . It is my 
Hindu countrymen who have alternated from ‘yes’ to ‘no’ 
and ‘no’ to ‘yes,’ making a joint representation to the 
Prime Minister thereby impossible.” (Liberty, Calcutta, 
August 19.) 

The Raja of Salempur, president of the United Prov- 
inces Muslim Conference and vice-president of the All- 
India Muslim Conference: “Government, instead of 
showing favoritism to Muslims has changed their ma- 
jority into statutory minorities in the Punjab and Bengal. 
It has also specially favored Hindus and Sikhs in the 
North Western Province by giving them three times more 
than what was due to them in proportion to their popu- 
lation.” (Times of India, August 24.) 

Hindu meeting in Bengal: “This meeting of the 
Hindus of Calcutta records its emphatic protest against 
the communal decision of the British Cabinet which fol- 
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lows closely on the lines of the minorities pact arrived at 
in England. The award is devoid of any uniform and 
equitable method of treatment and. .. is of a highly retro- 
grade character as it has deepened the foundation of 
communalism and has also extended the principle in new 
directions contrary to all enlightened and democratic ideas 
of the age.” (Liberty, August 21.) 

The Hindu Conference at Lahore: “ ... the com- 
munal award . . . makes the predominant majority of 
Hindus all over India insignificant,” is “destructive of all 
principles of nationalism, is antagonistic to the best in- 
terests of India, being based on religion as a factor in 
politics, and a great menace to the peace of India, and, 
moreover, as in particular with reference to the Punjab, 
it is bound to lead to Muslim aggrandisement and com- 
munal bitterness and reduce the Hindu and Sikh com- 
munities to the permanent position of statutory inferi- 
ority.” The Conference called upon Hindus “to make 
every effort to have it abrogated and make common cause 
if and when possible with Nationalist elements of other 
communities to have it replaced by a constitution based 
on joint electorates with necessary safeguards for the 
rights of minorities... .” (Times of India, August 23.) 

The Indian Social Reformer remarked editorially: 
“Hindu feeling all over the country was outraged—we 
cannot express the feeling by any other word—by what 
appeared to be a deliberate slight on the community.” 
(August 27.) 

Dr. B. R. Ambedkar, who led the demand of the De- 
pressed Classes for a separate electorate: “The com- 
munal award has ruthlessly scaled down their [the De- 
pressed Classes] representation in the Provincial Legisla- 
tures to quite insignificant proportions.” (Times of 
India, August 24.) 

In an article “By a Hindu” the following appears: 
“Anti-national influences .. . have succeeded in inducing 
the British Government to assign in their communal 
award to our antyaja [depressed class] brethren a posi- 
tion which must permanently cut them.off from the vital- 
izing springs which for ages have preserved Hinduism 
whenever it was threatened with decay and destruction.” 
(Indian Social Reformer, September 17.) 

When Mr. Gandhi’s fast was begun at noon on Septem- 
ber 20 a profound change occurred in popular attitudes, 
and the limelight was thrown upon the attitude of the 
caste Hindus toward Untouchability. The J/ndian Social 
Reformer said: “The leaders of the Depressed Classes 
were throughout in favor of reservation of seats in the 
general electorates and it was Mahatmaji’s unexpected 
opposition to them at the Round Table Conference, which 
Iced to their joining the so-called minorities pact and the 
provision of special electorates for the depressed classes 
in the communal award. Now that Mahatmaji has with- 
drawn his opposition to reservation of seats, Depressed 
Classes’ leaders, one would have thought, would revert 
to their original position.” (September 24.) 

The Guardian commented on the Christian allotment : 
“The insignificant percentage of seats assigned to its [the 
Indian Christian community’s] representatives makes 
them camp followers of the other minorities, not even of 
the majority.” (August 25.) 

An article in the same issue says that an “alternative 
was to allow candidates from the minorities to choose 
either their separate constituencies or the general con- 
stituencies. . . . Under this system many foreign mis- 
sionaries would certainly choose some other constituency 
than the European constituency into which they must 
necessarily enter now and nationalist Muslims and Chris- 
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tians would have obtained a chance to prove the value of 
united action.” 

The Rt. Rev. the Bishop of Dornakal said: “In most 
electoral divisions the Roman and the non-Roman candi- 
dates and voters will range themselves on opposite sides! 
. .. Caste connections too often run along denominational 
lines. Elections will therefore inevitably lead to intensi- 
fying caste and denominational compartments.” And 
further, “the Depressed Class voter (who has not changed 
his religion) has two votes—one in a special constituency 
and the other in the general electorate. His Christian 
brother however must be content with one vote and he 
must vote for the Christian candidate only. ... The 
award puts serious strain on his loyalty to the Christian 
religion.” (Guardian, September 8.) 

B. L. Rallia Ram, national secretary of the Indian 
Y.M.C.A.: “The award is not even judicial. It is diffi- 
cult to discover any principle underlying it. Why should 
Europeans in Bengal be given manifestly disproportionate 
representation? Why should four thousand odd Anglo 
Indians be allotted a seat in the Central Provinces Legis- 
lature, while over forty thousand Indian Christians are 
relegated to utter oblivion?” (Guardian, September 22.) 

The Punjab Christian Conference on August 31: “The 
award will in practice disqualify, by statute, Indian Chris- 
tian women from serving the cause of their sisters—(and 
of the country at large)—in the legislatures, thus depriv- 
ing the country of the services of the most well-equipped 
and tried group of workers among Indian women.” 
(Guardian, September 22.) 


ManatTMA GANDHI’s FAst 


These dissatisfactions were pushed into the background 
by Gandhi’s ultimatum, which focussed attention on its 
most serious defect, that of separate electorates for spe- 
cial groups. By his appeal to spiritual values Gandhi 
dramatized the inner meaning of the Indian conflict. 

There is in India a conflict much more serious and 
profound than the political issue which is popularly pre- 
sented as a struggle between the British Raj and nation- 
alistic India. The preamble to the Government of India 
Act of 1919 contains an unequivocal declaration in favor 
of “the progressive realization of responsible government 
in India.” According to Sir Frederick Whyte, an au- 
thority on Far Eastern affairs and president of the Legis- 
lative Assembly of India 1920-25, “England is committed 
beyond recall to the ideal of Indian self-government : the 
dispute is one of pace and method, not of final aim.” 
The deeper conflict is between the new India, with its 
political objective of democratic constitutional govern- 
ment resulting from its impact with the West, and the 
hierarchy of historic India with its autocratic priestly 
caste. The points toward which these two desire to move 
are at opposite poles; one desiring the revival of an 
ancient culture, the other the achievement of a new. 
Continued Brahman domination of Indian society can- 
not be reconciled with genuine political democracy. 

Mr. Gandhi, as a caste Hindu, although now under ban, 
is himself especially concerned over the “separation” of 
the Untouchables from the general Hindu electorate. 
The Jndian Social Reformer printed on September 24 an 
interview with Mr. Gandhi in Yeravda jail. The follow- 
ing excerpts will explain his position more fully. “S:a- 
trtory reservation of seats is like a support to a man. 
Relying on such support to any extent he weakens him- 
self.” “, . . the withdrawal of separate electorates will 
satisfy the letter of my vow but will never satisfy the 


10 Forcign Affairs, October, 1932. 
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spirit behind it.” “I, therefore, urge them [the Hindus] 
not to swerve an inch from the path of strictest justice. 
... If, out of blind affection for me, they would some- 
how or other come to a rough and ready agreement so 
as to secure the abrogation and then go off to sleep, they 
will commit a grievous blunder and will have made my 
life a misery.” 

As understood by the Hindus, Mr. Gandhi’s action 
was probably not the straightforward method of compul- 
sion that a Westerner sees in it. The belief is deeply in- 
grained in the Indian mind, and has been a powerful mo- 
tive in determining Indian character from times too 
ancient to explore, that the saint by mortification of the 
flesh gains power among those spiritual forces which di- 
rect the cosmos. ‘The enhanced spiritual power threatens 
to supersede the forces of the material world, if not utterly 
to destroy its illusion. The idea would seem to be that 
the Hindu community is spiritually responsible for the 
degradation of its Untouchables and must face that re- 
sponsibility. It is, moreover, a responsibility of which 
the award might permanently relieve them, to their own 
great spiritual detriment. The Westerner, of course, 
cannot overlook the fact that politically the Hindus must 
have a definite interest in holding so large a group, a con- 
sideration which may conceivably have contributed to the 
enthusiasm with which they met the challenge. It is esti- 
mated that the Untouchables comprise some 30 per cent 
of the Hindu population of British India. On the ques- 
tion of nationhood, however, Mr. Gandhi’s logic is clear: 
nations are born of a people’s united will, not through 
“awards.” And the event indicates that so much of Mr. 
Gandhi’s intent was appreciated by the orthodox Hindu 
community. The result will seem to many to justify a 
method which H. N. Brailsford, in The World Tomorrow 
for October 5, says “is as much a form of coercion as the 
use of force, for it is an attempt to overcome the will of 
another without convincing his reason.” It is possible, how- 
ever, that the Mahatma appeals to something in man which 
transcends his reason. Certainly this is a part of his aim. 

Lord Irwin has been quoted as saying that Gandhi was 
speaking in “a language India understands.” That the 
Indian people understood him to be speaking to India is 
shown by the following excerpt from an editorial in the 
Guardian of September 15: “Though Mahatma Gandhi 
appealed first to the authorities to stay the evil that would 
follow a separatist scheme in the award, his challenge on 
the present occasion is, we think, primarily to the Hindus. 
It is in their hands to reverse the decision regarding the 
Depressed Classes.” The Indian Social Reformer on 
September 24 quoted the Buddhist condemnation of self- 
immolation as in no way superior to self indulgence, and 
commented: “If self-immolation, according to the prac- 
tically unanimous testimony of great religious teachers, 
is ineffectual as a means to spiritual ends, as a method 
of social and political reform it has generally been the 
reactionary’s weapon in the history of human progress.” 

An estimate of Gandhi, written in the summer of 1932, 
may help toward an understanding of the man. “Shrewd- 
ness and saintliness wrestle for mastery within him, and 
leave him, too often, with the worst of both worlds. 

“Yet he is a force working for stability rather than 
subversion; . . . He created a great movement and has 
held it in check at times. .. . the fact remains that the 
most novel feature in the whole landscape of India dur- 
ing the past 15 years has been the awakening of the 
masses to their political and economic condition. That 
awakening is Mahatma Gandhi’s work.”™ 


1 Whyte, The Future of East and West, pp. 54-6. 
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In order to maintain his leadership of the Congress 
Mr. Gandhi has at times appeared to soft-pedal his cham- 
pionship of the Untouchables. It was this attitude on his 
part that led them to despair of receiving justice at the 
Congress Party’s hands and to join the minorities in 
demanding separate electorates. He had the genius, how- 
ever, to recognize a powerful lever placed to his hand in 
the award. With it he has raised a force that may revo- 
lutionize the character and the program of his Party. 


INDIAN AGREEMENT 


As a direct result of Mr. Gandhi's action in beginning 
his announced fast the leaders of the Hindu community 
met at Poona with B. R. Ambedkar, M. C. Rajah and 
P. G. Solanki, leaders of the Depressed Classes, to con- 
sider the demands of the latter. After considerable dis- 
cussion an agreement was reached. It was a compromise. 
Briefly, it provides that out of the general electorate seats 
in the Provincial Legislatures shall be reserved for the 
Depressed Classes in the numbers indicated in Table II, 
which shows also the comparative figures of the award 
and of Dr. Ambedkar’s demand. 


TABLE II 


Seats allotted in the Provincial Legislatures to the 
Depressed Classes 


Depressed Reserved Seats 
Government Classes agreed on in 
Province Decision Demand Indian Award 
18 30 30 
Bombay (including Sind) 10 16 15 
10 (Tentative) 50 30 
United Provinces........ 12 40 20 
0000 0 10 8 
Bihar and Orissa........ 7 20 18 
Central Provinces and 
Northwest Frontier 
Province ............. 0 — 
71 197 148 


The agreement further provides that “election to these 
seats shall be by joint electorates, subject, however, to 
the following procedure: All members of the Depressed 
Classes registered in the general electoral roll of a con- 
stituency will form an electoral college which will elect a 
panel of four candidates belonging to the Depressed 
Classes for each of such reserved seats by the method 
of the single vote and four persons getting the highest 
number of votes in such primary election shall be the 
candidates for election by the general electorate.” 

It appears that the Depressed Classes have secured a 
substantial gain in numerical representation in return for 
giving the caste Hindus a voice in determining which of 
the representatives chosen by the Untouchables shall ac- 
tually fill the seats reserved for them. What appears at 
first glance to be a considerable concession on the part of 
the caste Hindus may, in the actual working of majority 
influence in the general constituencies be secured by the 
outcastes at a great price. Only time can tell how durable 
is the intention on the part of the caste Hindus to rele- 
gate untouchability, and how successful they may be in 
carrying with them in such determination the general 
electorate. 

The provisions which relate to the Central Govern- 
ment may be omitted here as outside the scope of the 
communal award. It is provided in the agreement that 
“the system of primary election to a panel of candidates 
for election to the . . . Provincial Legislatures as herein- 


before mentioned shall come to an end after the first 10 
years unless terminated sooner by mutual agreement.” 

Other provisions are of immediate interest: ‘There 
shall be no disabilities attaching to anyone on the ground 
of his being a member of the Depressed Classes in regard 
to any elections to local bodies or appointment to the pub- 
lic services. Every endeavor shall be made to secure a 
fair representation of the Depressed Classes in these re- 
spects, subject to such educational qualifications as may 
be laid down for appointments to the public services.” 
“In every Province out of the educational grant an ade- 
quate sum shall be earmarked for providing educational 
facilities for the members of the Depressed Classes.” 

On September 26 the Government announced in the 
Indian Legislature that it had learned “with great satis- 
faction” that an agreement had been reached and that 
since the Depressed Classes and other Hindus acting to- 
gether believed that the scheme would be adequate, the 
Government would “recommend to Parliament in due 
course the adoption of the clauses of the agreement deal- 
ing with representation in the Provincial Legislatures in 
place of the provisions in paragraph 9 of the award. It 
wiil be understood,” the announcement continued, “that 
the total number of the general seats including those re- 
served for Depressed Classes under the agreement, will 
in each Province remain the same as the number of gen- 
eral seats plus the number of special Depressed Class seats 
provided” in the decision. Further, the Government took 
note of certain clauses of the agreement “as a definite 
pledge of intention of caste Hindus toward Depressed 
Classes.” 

The sum of it is that the Depressed Classes have com- 
plete political recognition and it rests largely with them- 
selves now how great shall be their influence. The dan- 
ger in the compromise will be evident on consideration 
of their status in the community. Their sufferings are 
individual and personal. Economic boycott has been the 
weapon used against them heretofore when they have as- 
serted an independence distasteful to their neighbors. 
While the high born Hindu leaders have recognized their 
rights, the principal contacts of the Untouchables will be 
with the castes immediately above their own, of whom 
the Indian Social Reformer says, they “are not under the 
influence of our political leaders” (October 1). More- 
over, it is reported that protest has been made to the 
Viceroy by 26 orthodox Hindu leaders. The Untouch- 
ables will need courage and strength to avoid losing their 
representatives as mere pawns of the majority. They 
will need help in the way of education, education of all 
kinds, especially in agriculture and sanitation, and in self- 
protection against the grasping landlord and the money- 
lender. The 148 seats conceded by the Hindus must be 
held as really their own by their own strength and wis- 
dom. Their leaders have given evidence that they possess 
these qualities, together with courage and resourcefulness. 

It will be noted that the Poona agreement avoids, in 
connection with the electors, the necessity of defining 
“Depressed Class” status. It does not, of course, affect 
the numerical equities between religious communities or 
the conservative weighting complained of. 

It may be that the country was ripe for change in the 
forms of abolition of untouchability and breakdown of 
Brahman domination. It seems clear that by staging for 
Hindus a dramatic opportunity for a magnanimous ges- 
ture Gandhi made possible their retreat from an impos- 
sible position. A spirit is moving in the East. Impregna- 


tion with Western ideas is revitalizing ancient cultures. 
33. 
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